TEN YEARS LATER
voted for retaining the Queen's name in the liturgy.
But he was too worldly-wise to persuade himself into
any romantic belief in her innocence. It would be
better for her, he said, to act magnanimously; and he
took the trouble to write to the virtuous Mr. Wilber-
force asking him to come up in order to try and per-
suade the King to any compromise which might
compose the situation, and so avoid the risk of popular
tumults. The juxtaposition of two such incongruous
characters as William and Wilberforce provides an
entertaining spectacle. Wilberforce liked William,
but had a horror of getting mixed up in so disreputable
an affair; "oh, the corrupted currents of this world," he
confided to his diary, "oh, for that better world where
there is no shuffling!" William for his part, though
diplomatically polite to so formidable a pillar of
respectability, did not find him sympathetic. "I
believe he has good motives," he said, "but they are
very uncomfortable for those he has to act with."
Wilberforce's inner life as revealed a few years later in
his published diary William thought ridiculous; "per-
petually vexing himself, because he amused himself
too well".
In 1821 Canning at kst got office; but, by bad luck,
it was in such circumstances as to make it no advantage
to William.   What he wanted was a Whig-Tory
Coalition. Canning was now the Tory member of
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